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CHAPTER II

i.   S. Eisenstein, The Film Sense, London, 1943.1 am indebted
to Mr Hugh Sykes Davies for this suggestion.

2.   C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost, Oxford,  1942,
discusses the function of conventional language in epic.

3.   It has been suggested that in some cases these apparently
irrelevant refrains have a point; that refrains which mention herbs
and flowers look nonsensical only because their original meaning
has been lost through corruptions: e.g. "Every rose is merry in
time" for "Savory, rosemary, thyme1'. Comparative folklore shows
that such herbs were used as  apotropaeics, for warding off evil
spirits. The refrains are therefore relevant to the themes of ballads
in which a maiden defends herself against a demon lover. In some
versions of "The Elfin Knight", the refrain still seems to have
an incantatory purpose.

'And he has asked me questions three,

Parsley, sage, rosemary and thyme.
I hope he will answer as many for me,

For once he was a true lover of mine.'

See L. Broadwood, Journal of the Folk Song Society, III, p. 13,
and A. G. Gilchrist, Ibid.y VIII, p. 237.

4.   G. G. Coulton, Mediaeval Panorama, Cambridge,  1938,
p. 100.

5.   Enid Starkie, Arthur Rimbaud, London, 1947.

6.   "Corpus Christi." One version is from the MS. of Richard